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CURRENT THOUGHT 


by 
SEAN O’RIORDAN. 


THE MYSTERY OF RUSSIA 


by 
JAN MASTYLAK 


Note. This article is a condensed translation of one which 
Dr. Jan Mastylak, C.SS.R., a young Czech Redemptorist of 
the Ruthenian rite, contributed to the Czech theological periodical, 
AcTA ACADEMIAE VELEHRADENSIS, of whose editorial board 
he has been a member since 1947. 


Sean O’ Riordan. 


Three epochs of outstanding importance may be distin- 
guished in the history of Russia : her conversion to Christianity, 
her turning to Western Europe and her return upon herself. 
These epochs may be described as the successive Christianization, 
Europeanization and nationalization of Russia. With each of 
the three of them a great name is connected : that of St. Vladimir, 
who died in 1015, with the first ; that of the Emperor Peter the 
Great, who died in 1725, with the second ; and that of the poet 
Alexander Pushkin, who died in 1837, with the third. 


The conversion of Russia to Christianity took place, not 
within the sphere of influence of Rome, but within that of 
Constantinople, the ‘New Rome.” The effect of this was that 
Russia gradually lost touch with the life of those peoples who 
were bound together in the Roman unity. This isolation might 
have proved fatal to the civil independence of the materially 
backward Russians when the peoples of Eastern Europe, largely 
abandoning their ancestral Roman heritage, began to plot their 
own political destinies, sometimes by violent means. There was 
a real danger that Russia would become a colony of the pro- 
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gressive Eastern European nations. It was the life-work of 
Peter the Great to remove this danger by reforming Russia from 
within and by bringing her into the common circle of European 
peoples. Hence the special importance of this second epoch in 
Russian history. Peter’s work was continued by Catherine II 
(1762-1796) and Alexander I (1801-1825), the emperor who 
conquered Napoleon. 

Indeed the Europeanization of Russia was so violently 
pushed forward by Peter the Great that a second danger arose 
for Russia, that of seeing her own individual heritage replaced 
by an imported one. This gave rise to the third stage of the 
country’s historical development. The Russian people returned 
to their heritage and rediscovered their own national self, thanks 
in part to the influence of Western romanticism and idealism. 


Thus during the last few centuries Russian history has been 
formed by the interacting influences of two worlds, each of them 
striving for victory over the other. On the one hand Russia has 
laid herself open to Western movements and Western ideas ; 
on the other she has developed and strengthened her own heritage 
and her own individual self. This struggle has been further 
complicated by the fact that the different movements and ideas 
which spread into Russia from the West were at variance with 
each other to a still greater extent. 

Things ripened to a crisis during: the forties of the nineteenth 
century, say from 1835 to 1848. At this time religious-minded 
Russians were coming more and more under the influence of the 
German idealist philosopher Schelling, but the influence of 
Hegelianism, especialy of left-wing anti-religious Hegelianism, 
was already in the ascendant. It was now that the philosophical 
and historical question of the meaning and destiny of Russia 
began to be debated by the Russian intelligentsia. On this issue 
they were divided into two camps. One group upheld all that 
was individual, national and Russian-Slavonic in the country’s 
heritage, including the Orthodox religion and Church, to the 
. exclusion of Westernizing influences and of the innovations of 
Peter the Great. The other group expressed admiration for the 
progress of Western Europe, despised Russian “‘ barbarism,” and 
called for a closer union, to be promoted by revolutionary 
methods, between Russia and the West. Thus originated the 
' two factions of the Slavophiles and the Westernizers. 

The increasing emphasis laid by the Slavophiles on the 
superiority of the Russian people and of their social, spiritual 
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and ecclesiastical way of life to those of the West was matched 
by an increasing materialism and atheism on the part of the 
Westernizers. During the reign of Nicholas I an effort was made 
by the Government to suppress anti-religious philosophical 
movements by force. In 1852 lectures on philosophy were 
prohibited in the universities and were not introduced again until 
1862, during the reign of Alexander II, the Czar who liberated 
the Russian serfs in 1861. 

The banning of philosophical studies in the universities did 
more harm than good. There was now no adequate discipline 
of logic or criticism to govern the development of ideas and the 
way was thrown open to the rising tide of naturalism and mater- 
ialism. Atheism swept through Russia like a tempest ; positive 
science on the one hand, social and political radicalism on the 
other, became the rage of the day. The realists of the sixties 
were in open revolt against their fathers, the idealists of the 
forties. Russian nihilism had come into being and with it a new 
type of man, the type so vividly depicted by Turgenev in Eugene 
Bazarov, the hero of his, novel Fathers and Sons, published in 
1862. “‘ A nihilist,’’ says another character in the novel, Kirsanov, 
“is a man who bows before no authority and who accepts no 
principle, however sacred it may be esteemed, on faith.”” About 
1870, however, the nihilistic period shaded into a milder, though 
still revolutionary, period of positivism with strong sociological 
preoccupations. This change was due to the growing influence 
of French and English positivism and of more recent German 
idealism, as well as to that of the national philosophical ideas 
fostered by the ecclesiastical Academies and by the Slavophiles. 

Such was the spiritual atmosphere of the world that was 
entered in 1873 by Vladimir Soloviev, the standard-bearer of 
religious philosophy in Russia, in 1883 by Plekhanov, the father 
of Russian Marxism, and in 1893 by Lenin, the founder of the 
U.S.S.R. 

How are we to account for all this vehemence and inconstancy 
of the Russian spirit? Many Western observers of the sudden 
changes that come over the Russian mind, both in individuals and 
in groups, have asked themselves that question. Russians 
pursue contrary ideas in quick succession: good and evil, 
religion and atheism, divine life and animal life. Contrary 
impulses are accepted with astonishing facility and fervour, and 
are then carried to the limit. ‘‘ Even to ourselves,” says the 
Russian Christian philosopher Berdyaev, ‘‘ Russia is an absolute 
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enigma .... She is a land of mysteries and a mass of contra- 
dictions.”” Dostoievsky makes a character in The Brothers 
Karamazov (1880) talk in a similar strain : ‘“‘ We are vast, as our 
dear mother Russia is vast ; we embrace all things, we measure 
ourselves against all things .... O, we are a headlong people, 
we are good and evil in an amazing mixture.’’ Gogol expresses 
his sense of the mystery of Russia when he apostrophizes her in ° 
Dead Souls: ‘‘ What prophecy is uttered by your incompre- 
hensible spaces? How should an unlimited mind not be born 
here in you, since you are yourself infinite ? ” 

The truth seems to be that Russian Christianity, which was 
derived from Byzantine Christianity, has always suffered from 
an internal weakness which prevented it from giving an adequate 
spiritual formation to the mass of the people. The instinctive 
elements of the Russian temperament have never been sufficiently 
elevated, the sensuous elements never sufficiently spiritualized. 
No type of Christian perfection other than the purely monastic 
one was held up before the people. Thus a formidable gulf has 
always existed between the ideal of holiness and popular life in 
Russia. 

Bridging this gulf and characteristic of the best traditions 
of the country’s Christianity is a deep sense of sin and a deep 
humility. “‘God will save his people,’’ was Dostoievsky’s 
confident cry, ‘‘ because Russia is great in her humility.” 

In a study of Dostoievsky published in 1946 the contem- 
porary Russian Orthodox philosopher Lossky, endeavours to 
explain the instability of the Russian soul in accordance with his 
own views on the structure of human personality. As persons, 
he insists, we belong to a higher world than that of space and 
time. In this sense personality is a more fundamental thing 
than “character” or ‘“‘ personal qualities,” which owe their 
origin to our free personal action. No matter how fixed our 
character may be, we can change it by changing our way of acting. 

Western Europeans, who pay more attention than Russians 
do to the sphere of “‘ culture ’’ and “‘ personal qualities,’ possess 
age-old and well established forms of individual and 
social life. They generally show a high regard for these things 
even in externals—in their way of dressing or walking, in the 
very expression of their faces. Thus the Western European’s 
way of acting is regulated by his ‘‘ character,’’ which sometimes 
forms such a fixed framework for his activity that it costs him 
immense trouble to free himself from the habits and traditions 
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he has acquired. The Russian on the other hand is so busy 
pursuing the Absolute and the Infinite that he does not ordinarily 
allow himself to be tied down for long by fixed, “ cultured” 
forms of living. Hence the instability of character which may 
be observed in many Russians. Their way of acting is not 
limited or directed by character ; thereby they are saved from 
the tendency to build up a sham life merely by observing “‘ the 
conventions,” but on the other hand their liberty suffers by 
having no restraint put on it. The external effects of this 
attitude to life can be seen in the mobile lines of the Russian’s 
face, in his careless manners, in his untidy dress. 

Thus, concludes Lossky, the defects of the Russians and 
their Christian spirit ultimately spring from one and the same 
source : an impassioned longing for the Absolute. 

This philosophical theory does not take every factor in the 
situation into account, but it explains much that is puzzling in 
the various manifestations of the Russian spirit. May these 
seekers after the Absolute, and all others who seek after it in 
whatever way, be enriched with that love which is truth, so that 
they may attain to the absolute Truth Who is also our Way and 
our Life. 


EpPILoGuE. On March 31, 1950, the trial began in Prague 
of ten priests belonging to different religious orders on charges of 
conspiracy against the Communist Government of Czechoslovakia. 
The trial conformed to the now familiar pattern of terror-trials in 
Communist-dominated countries. All the accused were found guilty 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. The heaviest 
sentence, life imprisonment with hard labour, was imposed on the 
writer of the above article, Dr. Jan Mastylak, C.SS.R. May I ask 
readers of THE FURROW to remember him and his ‘ee 
in their ? 


SEAN O’RIORDAN. 


Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. 


LETTERS TO A PRIEST-IIL 


by 
PAUL WALDRON. 


Dear Father, 

Our last forum developed quite unexpectedly. All after- 
noon we had been on res mixtae, the very mundane and necessary 
subjects of building, plans and costs. Taking advantage of a 
brief lull, and in a happy moment, one of the presbyters of your 
own time made a suggestion. ‘I think we have had enough on 
schools and churches for to-day. I propose that for the rest of 
the time we take up ‘ the angel of the church.’ I wonder would 
Father Tom give us a blue print for the building of the priest 
himself! St. Paul is my authority for the figure. ‘ For we are 
God’s coadjutors . . . you are God’s building.’ (I. Cor. 3. 9). 
Something simple now, Father, and one that we can use.’’ It 
was a long speech for an unusually silent man. And indeed the 
request was comprehensive. He wanted, so it appeared, a com- 
plete plan drawn to scale according to which a priest like one of 
ourselves would live his full spiritual life. But he did not want too 
many lines in the drawing. They were to be few and simple. And 
the sketch was to be complete and workable. He was asking for 
a good deal. To hire you as the draughtsman for a oe like that 
was a compliment. 

The reaction was immediate. Papers and notes were 
pushed aside. Chairs were drawn up. Faces from all directions 
beamed on the speaker. A nzhil obstat by silent acclaim. It was 
clear that he rang the bell. A good thesis and the right man. 
Nothing goes over better. Meanwhile, his Reverence with a 
contented smile quietly lighted his pipe, and sat back like the 
rest of us to listen to you. He was all attention while you were 
speaking, but his eyes were resting on the old class-piece over the 
mantel. ‘He was studying, one by one, the once familar, but 
now faded faces, thinking I suppose, how nice it would be if the 
“class ’’ could be all here to night. Many of them he had not seen 
since he walked with them down the cloisters, in that long line of 
pale faces and lighted candles, one bright Sunday morning in June. 
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But no bell could bring them together now... Some day 


And so, you began... 

“T am grateful for the honour, and I am gratified that the 
request has come from my old class-fellow. All of what I have to 
say is well known to him. Indeed much of it is his more than 
it is mine. We have talked these things over the turf fire many 
a winter’s evening. I wish I could follow up his verse from 
St. Paul, and say, “ According to the grace of God that is given 
to me, as a wise architect, I have laid the foundation ”’ (I. Cor. 
3. 10). He has asked for a plan that is simple. He knows it is 
the only one I could give you. But he has a better reason. To 
suit a priest with the care of souls, it should be simple. It is 
none the less sublime for that. Simple and strong, strong 
enough to strengthen him “ with might unto the inward man... 
to comprehend what is the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth . . . to know also the charity of Christ.’’ (Ephesians ITI. 16). 
Depth and height for his own inner life with God. Breadth and 
length for his people. And all in the charity of Christ. 

What plan will give us this? A life lived with a thoughtful 
understanding of your priestly ministrations. It is one of the 
simplest plans that I know of. These activities represent your 
priesthood in action. Sacerdotem etenim oportet offerre, benedicere, 
praeesse, praedicare, et baptizare (Pontificale). The Holy Sacrifice, 
the administration of the sacraments, your pastoral cares of 
whatever kind. It is only in the performance of them that we 
are able to make a judgement about such realities. Take note 
of yourself then, in the exercise of your sacred duties. You will 
soon learn the value that you put to them. They are intended 
to sanctify you. And they will sanctify you if you approach 
them with faith, that is, with recollection, prayer, and therefore 
with a sense of the supernatural. Carried out with this spiritual 
seriousness, they will constantly speak to you in eloquent lan- 
guage of the three things that matter in a priest’s life—the glory 
of God, your personal sanctification and the needs of your people. 
These mysterious activities so woven into your life, are designed 
to keep you spiritually fit, and mindful of what you are and what 
- you ought to be. Actio sequitur esse. If the acts that you do 
are so divinely potent in their nature and effects, what of your- 
self? At the altar, reciting the Breviary, in the confessional, 
at the baptismal font or at the bedside of the sick and dying, 
in the pulpit, in the many blessings and sacramentals, with a few 
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whispered words and simple gestures, you reach out into another 
world. You command and that world obeys. Your lips unleash 
energies of such magnitude that God in His mercy has to hide them 
from your eyes. He permits only the dim light of faith to filter 
through the cloud. He screens you from the blinding vision 
that would burn. What you do only the blessed can see and 
yet live. Praestat fides supplementum sensuum defectui. First 
and above all in the Holy Eucharist. But those words are true 
of all your acts as a priest. Being omnipotent and yet mortal, 
you look on at a distance in wonder and awe, while the powers of 
heaven are moved by your words. We do indeed live by faith. 
You should see yourself for what in fact, you are, a personal 
sacrament, an outward sign of grace in human form. Deus 
operatur in nobis. 

Rightly understood and reverently undertaken, ministerial 
duties become the Church’s own sermons to her priests. You 
will find no better. They teach. They correct. They exhort. 
They command. And, what other sermons cannot do, they 
speak to you through your own words and acts. They give youa 
vivid other-world awareness, a spiritual adjustment which for a 
priest is indispensable. You need such a conditioning of your 
soul, for you are constantly ascending and descending between 
two vastly different levels, the world of sense and the world of 
spirit. Every word we say and move we make tells us to 
remember what we are about when, in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity, we cross the threshold of this universe of matter, and 
enter into that unseen, silent world of grace where all is restless 
activity. Issues there are unceasingly fought out which decide 
the fate of millions. Powerful, eager, sleepless spirits in high 
places are busy for good and evil. Momentarily battles are lost 
and won. Into that strife our ministrations draw us day after 
day, and we spend the most sacred rites on suffering, struggling, 
dearly-ransomed souls, pouring out with a lavish hand, the merits 
of Christ that will turn the tide of battle. You go with “ the 
armour of God that you may be able to stand in all things per- 
fect ... with truth ... the breastplate of justice . . . the shield 
of faith . . . the helmet of salvation and the sword of the spirit ... 
praying at all times ’’ (Ephesians 6. 13-18). It is your presence, 
- even before that of the angels, that will tip the scale. A solemn 
thought. The priest must be a serious, thinking man. You 
are “‘ set up for the resurrection of many ”’ (Luke 2. 34). 


Little wonder that St. Paul frames a definition of the priest- 
23 
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hood from the ministrations of the priest. He tells you that you 
are “ ordained for men in the things that appertain to God.” 
(Hebrews 5. I). He admonishes you that the sacred realities 
which you are using for your people, belong to God. While we 
“feed the flock of Christ,” we cannot forget ourselves. An 
application of that text of St. Paul was given us when the bishop, 
just before ordination, solemnly addressed us in words that every 
priest remembers: Agnoscite quod agitis, imitamini quod trac- 
tatis . . . ut praedicatione atque exemplo aedificetis domum, id est 
ecclesiam Det. We are engaged in a sacred commerce between 
God and His people, to trade until He comes. Know well the 
value of the merchandise. “‘ The unsearchable riches of Christ ” 
(Eph. 3. 8). It has been “ bought with a great price” (I. Cor. | 
6. 20). 


Our daily duties then, commencing with the Actio Maxima 
of the morning, remind us that we are consecrated to Christ. 
They tell us something more. They tell us Who Christ is. 
For the priest, more than for anyone else, Christ must be the 
“Integral Christ.” We are, indeed, set aside for Our Lord in 
Person, But we are also consecrated through Him, to the 
members of His Body that is the Church. The priest:is the 
property of the souls committed to his care, no less than of the 
Saviour Who has given him those souls. Servus servorum Des 
is the glorious title of the White Christ of the Vatican. It is the 
title of every priest. We belong to the members as much as we 
belong to the Head. Indeed we cannot be said to belong to the 
Head, unless and until we belong to the members. This whole 
doctrine of the Mystical Body on which our present Holy Father 
has given us his beautiful encyclical, saves us from any dividing 
of Christ, which, in devotion as in dogma, is unthinkable. ‘‘ The 
body is one and hath many members ; and all the members of 
the body whereas they are many, yet are one body. So also is 
Christ. Now you are the body of Christ and members of mem- 
ber.” (I. Cor. 12. 12. & 27). It is your daily round of tasks that 
gives that text a meaning. You minister to Christ, at the altar 
each morning. And that loving attention is, of all others, the 
most holy. That alone imposes on a priest the highest obligation 
that there is to perfection. However, the morning Mass is but 
the beginning. All day you see Him in His members. Every 
face is His. ‘‘ Christ be in every eye that looks upon me.” 
The missionary work of a priest, no matter in what form it is 
presented, furnishes motive enough for attention and fervour. 
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Whether you look on the life-giving sacraments as the invention 
of the Son of God and the divinely instituted channels of grace, 
or whether through the frail envelope of the flesh, you recognise 
the half hidden likeness to God, there is abundant incentive to 
spend oneself. Yet, when in addition to this, you remind yourself 
that you are in some wonderful way waiting on Christ Himself, 
you are drawn to new heights. There will be a personal note, an 
added willingness to do more, an added effort to do it better. 
“ As long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did 
it to Me”’ (Matt. 25. 40). We quote these words frequently for 
our people. And I hope we are never out of hearing of them for 
ourselves. But we can always come up closer where we shall 
hear better. 


And who can teach you how to see Christ in the “ least of 
these,” so well as Our Lady? Mother of Christ Who is her own 
dear Son, she is also Mother of Christ in His Mystic Body that is 
the Church: She is in a special way the Mother of Christ in His 
priest. She will obtain for you if you ask her, someting of that 
loving care with which she looks down upon God’s children 
everywhere. Her Immaculate Heart is formed after the Sacred 
Heart. Your heart is formed after both. A thoughtful under- 
standing then, of our ministrations, teaches us to integrate the 
doctrine of the Mystic Body into our spiritual life. We think 
and pray and plan and act with the Church. This gives us the 
thoughts of Christ. With those thoughts, our fervour will not 
falter. We shall seek first of all, interior and intimate companion- 
ship with Our Lord. “I judge not myself to know anything 
among you but Jesus Christ” (I. Cor. 2. 2). At the same time 
we shall take over the Apostle’s pattern of the pastoral life. 
“IT most gladly will spend and be spent myself for your souls ” 
(2. Cor. 12. 15). Each supplements, supports, enriches, com- 
pletes the other. The union of the two makes the priest. We 
live up to this ideal by fidelity to the standard spiritual exercises 
upon which the Sovereign Pontiffs lay such stress, in their 
pronouncements on the priesthood.* Base your devotion on 
this wonderful truth, that when you minister, you minister to 
Christ, in each soul, in each place, and in whatever condition you 
find Him. Then you will have “ compassion on the multitude.” 
Some in that multitude have special claims. There are the 
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wayward and thé sinful ; the suffering, the poor, the persecuted ; 
God’s under-privileged children everywhere, suffering in body or 
soul, including those who wander in the darkness and are waiting 
for a helping hand that will lead them to the Light and the 
Truth. 

The current global happenings, too, which are such a 
cause of concern, have their lessons. The ends of the earth have 
been drawn together. The most distant point is now but a 
matter of hours. Hundreds of millions who, a few years ago, 
were only numbers and figures, have suddenly become our flesh 
and blood neighbours. Overnight they have been left on our 
doorstep. The impact of that invisible invasion we are going to 
feel in some way. The attack on religion is a subject of world 
geography. The maps cannot keep up with it. In country after 
country Christ is fallen amongst robbers, and is stripped and 
wounded and left for dead. It is for the priest to bind up the 
Saviour’s wounds, and to pour in the oil of prayer and the wine 
of his tender ministrations. Our first obligation is to His mem- 
bers under our immediate care. But we do more. Ina spirit of 
reparation, we bring the comfort of our prayer to souls every- 
where. “‘ Besides those things which are without ; my daily 
instance, the solicitude for all the churches. Who is weak, and 
I am not weak ? ” (2 Cor. 11. 28-29). We sometimes picture the 
pagan countries as the heavens at night. The widely scattered 
churches, like the stars, are pin points of light. But in between; 
as in the immense background of interstellar spaces, all is dark 
and sombre. To-day it is the picture in many a once happy 
Christian land. 

These are ominous signs. They warn us of grim tasks that 
may lie ahead. It is for the priest to read those signs and to 
translate their stern message into terms of the Mystic Body, 
which he has to serve and to save. For in the new world too, 
that is now in the making, there can be only one Saviour. And 
He saves only through His anointed ministers. Great crises 
always bring great opportunities. What those opportunities 
will be, God will reveal in His time. If to-day we are faithful in 
that which is least, He will see to it that in the hour of destiny, 
we shall not be wanting in that which is greatest. 

And so, after my many words, what have I been saying but 
what you have heard so often and know so well. Every priest is 
charged with the task of universal mediation. When God made 
us priests, He gave to each of us the soul of a Redeemer. You 
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could never be satisfied or happy with anything less. He created 
a void in your heart that only a world can fill. With all our sins 
and weaknesses, our hearts are greater than we think, great with 
the greatness of the Heart of Christ. It is, therefore, the task of 
a priest in every age, to sense the needs of the Church, in his own 
ay. 

The definitive summary of those needs in our day, is found 
in the prayer of our Holy Father for the Jubilee Year of 1950. 
The Christ-like vision of the world, and the compassion ex- 
pressed for His children, by the Father of Christendom, lift us 
into a purer and a clearer light. One reading of that prayer, and 
we see things in their proper perspective. Small and petty 
interests appear as they are, much too small to take our time or 
wear out our patience. There is a fight on for the winning of a 
world. Into that fight we throw ourselves each morning. 
Your vesting prayers are a soldier’s prayers. The Church you 
serve is the Church Militant. You are going to renew sacramen- 
tally the One Act which, alone, is forever saving the world. 
For that you ask God to renew your youth. Your need 
that youth. For you must carry on those shoulders of yours 
as you go to the altar, the cross of Christ, that is, the 
weight of the whole world of souls. Any other cross is too small 
for one who is going to renew Calvary. It was His cross and it 
should be yours. Such was your chasuble-prayer. Now you 
offer the timeless Sacrifice, and you eat the Living Bread. Having 
begun the day with Action and Life, you leave the altar streng- 
- thened for the life and action that will fill the day. 

Planning and building along these simple lines, we shall not 
build on straw, or wood or stubble. “‘ For other foundation no 
man can lay but that which is laid ; which is Christ Jesus. Now 
if any man build on this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones 
... the day of the Lord shall declare it ” (I. Cor. 3. 11). We are 
taken up into the work of the Redemption. Power goes out from 
us as it did from Christ. The people receive at our hands the 
life of Christ. It is for this we live. 

A priest who has convictions of this kind and who tries to 
live up to them, will rejoice in every activity by which he can 
draw souls to God. In the midst of these activities he will keep 
his own heart united to Christ. He will copy His Master Who, 
while for ever about His ‘‘ Father’s business,” was always one 
with the Father. If he has difficulties and trials in carrying out 
this exalted ideal, he will make his own the words of St. Paul, 
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words which at this moment are being sobbed out from the 
broken, bleeding hearts of bishops, priests and people in many a 
Catholic land. ‘‘ Who then shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? Shall tribulation ? Or distress or famine, or nakedness 
or danger or the sword? ... In all these things we have over- 
come because of Him that hath loved us. For I am sure that 
neither death nor life nor angels . . . nor any other creature shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord.” (Romans 8. 35-9). And that is the “ breadth 
and length and height and depth . . . the charity of Christ . .. 
filled unto all fulness” (Ephesians 3. 16). You are indeed 
“God’s building ” (I. Cor. 3. 9). ; 


PauL WALDRON. 
St. Columban’s, 
Navan. 


THE FOLLY OF THE Cross. 


This is the truth of the gospels, that the true disciples of 
Christ crucified follow him, each with his cross. A mighty 
example is shown to us, a great mystery 1s made mantfest to us : 
God’s Son willingly ascended the cross as if he were a criminal— 
for ‘ he was offered because tt was his own will ’—‘ leaving us 
an example,’ as tt is written, ‘ that we should follow in his 
steps.’ Blessed then ts he who shares in His passion and in 
His shame. For in it is hidden a wonderful thing—‘ the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God 
ts stronger than men.’ In a wonderful way we are shown 
wisdom beyond all telling in folly, and in weakness strength 
beyond compare. Here is hidden all the consolation we can desire, 
the mysteries of our salvation. It is hard to attain to these 
mysteries, for they are precious ; they are difficult to perceive, 
and are worthy of them ; few are worthy, because they are so 
very wonderful. Let us then patiently endure all adversity 
for the sake of truth, that we may have a share in the sufferings 
of the Lord, for ‘ if we endure, we shall also reign with Him.’ 


Epistola ad monacthos. 
—St. Columbanus. 


THE ENCROACHMENT OF THE 
SUNDAY 


by 


Szamas McLovuGHLin. 


In the programme for the social rehabilitation of mankind formulated by the Pope, 
three years ago, to the surprise of a generation obsessed by economic blue prints, one 
of the five objectives set forth was the ‘‘ sanctification of the Sunday.”’ And 
consideration makes the significance of the choice clear, for the root evil in the 
Christian world to-day is the spirit of secularism. It has conquered six days of the 
week and is well on the way to overcoming the last citadel of the Christian Sabbath. 

This problem of the encroachment of the Sunday is not one peculiar to the 
continent. It is also present here, though, no doubt, in a relatively mild form. Its 
manifestations deserve our consideration and, in considering them, we must avoid 
extremes of judgement and make allowance for the fact that our views will be 
coloured by the conditions prevailing in our own particular district, conditions which 
possibly are not so general as we may believe. 

One must recognise, in the first place, that the positive precept of attendance at 
Holy Mass is well observed in Ireland; that, in regard to it, there has been no 
falling away from traditional practice. However, our gratification on this score 
can be tempered by the realisation that there is also a negative aspect of the Sunday 
observance, the abstaining from servile work and pursuits incompatible with the 
sanctity of the Lord’s day. And here there is genuine ground for misgiving. , There 
are far too many people in Ireland who think that they have adequately recognised 
the holiness of the Sunday when they have sought out the shortest possible Mass 
and spent the shortest time possible in hearing it. It is all very well to wax sar- 
castic about the Puritanical or Presbyterian Sunday, but we can overdo our com- 
placency about our respect for the positive essential, as compared with the neglect 
of those who never attend public worship, while being punctilious about the shunning 
of mundane pursuits. We have chosen the better part but that does not dispense 


us from taking serious heed of the other. Sometimes, one feels that we are far too 


prone in Ireland to judge ourselves with reference to conditions prevailing in decadent 
lands and not according to the positive standards and high ideals which should be 
ours, especially in an age of crisis when no mere mediocre service is required from 
those loyal to Christ. 

What are the facts about Sunday observance, as attested by the authoritative 
pronouncement and by experience? We are considering the precept which forbids 
all unnecessary servile work on the Lord’s day, a precept fairly strictly interpreted 
in the past. We are not competent to speak of conditions in our greater cities but, 
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judging by a recent authoritative 12ference to Sunday activities in the building 
trade, there is a problem there as elsewhere. In the provincial towns, the possession 
of an allotment or a turf bank seems to be regarded as sufficient cause for making 
the Sunday a working day, once Mass is heard. In rural Ireland, the falling away 
from old standards is more marked and more calculated to give rise to apprehension. 
Thirty years ago, the Sunday worker was regarded as a ‘‘ half natural” in the 
countryside, one who could expect no luck. In an exceptionally bad harvest 
season, the saving of a crop was taken to justify necessary labour, and co-operative 
effort, to help the sick or stricken, also justified men in donning their working 
» clothes after Mass. Now any excuse at all—or even no excuse—will send men into 
the fields, not only during the harvesting season but, also, during the Spring and 
turf production periods. Each of us can call on his own experience, in this matter, 
during, say, last year, and see whether a certain severity of view is not warranted. 

Another expression of this new and undesirable tendency throughout the 
country is the lorry traffic one sees on our roads each Sunday. Ina country where | 
people are not invariably in a hurry on week days, it is amazing how many are in — 
such a hurry to transport merchandise that they cannot wait until Monday morning. 

It can be conceded, of course, that it is the violators of the Sunday observance 
who catch the eye and that we are ignoring the far greater number who respect the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. However, the fact remains that the number of those who 
call for critical attention has increased tremendously in the last ten years and that, 
apparently, the healthy Catholic opinion which prevailed on the subject in the past 
cannot make itself effective now. 

It is true, also, that there is a cause, apart from the influence of secularism for 
the present abuses. War conditions and relaxations make certain things inevitable 
and, when emergencies pass, it is often hard to get back to former observance, to get 
tid of a lax outlook which has come into being. We have seen this happening in 
regard to the Lenten fast, as well as in the case under consideration. The trek to the 
allotment, to the bog, to the harvest field, which war stress, it was tacitly assumed, 
justified, continues now that the emergency is over. This is the more understand- 
able in view of the gradual way in which war conditions merged into peacetime ones 
in the economic sphere. But the important thing to remember is that in the present 
troubled world we are hardly ever likely to be without an economic crisis of some sort. 
And if climatic conditions in Ireland are uncertain, these conditions form a normal 
part of the framework into which our observance of the Sunday precept is to be 
fitted. 

The truth, then, seems to be that we have become somewhat lax and too ready 
to find excusing causes and since these causes are likely to continue, one is tempted 
to ask whether the prohibition involved in the Third Commandment is not going to 
be superfluous for a large number of our people. This, surely, would be as absurd 
as it would be undesirable. We must not forget, either, the number of amateur 
theologians who feel free on Sundays to engage in manual activities which augment 
their income, though are not part of their daily work, or the ease with which the term 
‘hobby ” or recreation is attached to such activities. Here the danger of scandal 
enters for, though such people may convince themselves, their method of side- 
stepping the law does not, sales deceive their neighbours. 
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Of most importance ,however, is the question, how this abuse is to be combated ? 
Local conditions will generally determine policy in such a matter as this, but a few 
general suggestions can be made. The most obvious of these is that there should 
be a determined and sustained attempt through instructions and mission sermons to 
explain the nature of the obligation and the danger involved in its neglcet. There is 
no need to create a new mentality, it is a matter of reviving an old. But since we 
are dealing with a growing laxity, it may be expedient and often necessary to lean 
to the stricter interpretation of law and avoid the express condoning of breaches 
which, by a stretch, may be regarded as justifiable. We might give a rest, too, to 
that benevolent attitude which says of the Sunday harvester, for instance, ‘‘ Ah, he 
might be at worse.” He might, but the suggestion that he would go morally berserk 
if deprived of the outlet of Sunday work is not too reasonable and certainly not 
flattering to the God-fearing Catholics who observe the Lord’s day. 


However, preaching and instruction, if they are to be effective should be given 
at appropriate times and at regular intervals. For instance, in rural areas at the 
beginning of the Spring and harvest seasons, we might stress the sanctity of the 
Sunday and point out that what we learned in the catechism about servile work was 
not a mere formula, to be forgotten. It must be emphasised that the fact of the 
Sabbath rest’s involving the forgoing of financial gain, does not justify people in 
ignoring it. Such inconveniences are involved by the nature of the law. Again, it 
must be stressed that the prevalence of conditions which must be taken as normal in 
our agricultural life does not automatically turn Sunday into a working day. That 
mortal sin may be committed by a serious violation of this Sunday precept regarding 
servile work is a truth too seldom brought home to many who seem to think that 
only venial fault is involved, provided the primary obligation of hearing Mass has 
been fulfilled. 

In the second place, the tendency to secularise the Sunday can be combated by 
putting into practice the precept, to ‘‘ sanctify the Sunday by prayer and other 
teligious duties.”” Obviously, ‘‘ other religious duties ’’ was not put in just to give 
balance to a sentence. That something more than the essential act of worship is 
desirable seems clear. And here the importance of Sunday evening devotions can 
be stressed. Very often these are regarded, as the hearing of Mass itself is sometimes 
regarded in other countries, as something to be heeded only by women and children. 
A more healthy attitude seems called for here. One does not wish to go to extremes 
or transform counsels into precepts by confusing what is essential with the non- 
essential. But, if our people could be got to take the evening Benediction more 
seriously, there would not be such a break in the religious life of the Sunday, nor 
such a tendency to regard that life as finished with the Mass; a certain continuity 
would be achieved in the devotional life of the day and an obstacle set up against 
further encroachment. 

To this encroachment yet another factor contributes. This is to be found in 

the injunction that we are to keep holydays as we should keep Sundays. This: 
whole question of holyday observance in Ireland is too big to be dealt with in this © 
article but it has its repercussions on the subject under discussion. As long as the 
above mentioned parity is proclaimed in our catechisms, we need not be surprised 
if the present neglect of the holyday ¢reates a mentality detrimental to the proper 
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observance of the Sunday. As regards the town we have, unfortunately no new 
situation here. But it is different in the rural districts. Some years ago holydays 
weve kept as Sundays in the countryside. Now, in many places, the ways of the 
town are being copied. And it is not so easy to argue with the countryman: he 
points to the town worker, to the trader, the lorry-owner and asks if there is to be one 
law for the townsman and another for the farmer. Nor is his crude logic deflected 
by our quite legitimate explanations about custom and economic need. If, say, 
Corpus Christi were treated everywhere, in a Catholic country, as a day given to God, 
it would be easier to maintain respect for the following Sunday. 

There are other points associated with the encroachment of the Sunday which 
for the sake of completeness must be touched upon but which can be dealt with only 
briefly. Some have pointed to the connection between the profanation of the Lord’s 
day and Sunday drinking abuses. This is a question which is being discussed at a 
higher level to-day and here I will merely make two points. One is that it is hardly © 
correct to say that there is any real worsening of the situation in Ireland. The 
abuse was always present and always a source of trouble. It is so yet but hardly 
anincreasing one. Yet, the abuse, while it may not be growing, is very real. There 
are far too many people lurching drunkenly along our streets and roads on Sunday 
evenings, returning to bring anything but Sabbath peace to their unfortunate homes. 
In some places more drinking is done between ten o’clock on Saturday night and 
midnight on Sunday than during the rest of the week. And this is a matter where 
abuse leads to neglect of the primary Sunday obligation, as every priest is aware. 
And yet, some people will suggest that the Hierarchy need not be consulted about 
proposals to regulate Sunday drinking ! 

There is the problem, too, of incompatible amusements. This has been dealt 
with comprehensively in a recent reply in the Ivish Ecclesiastical Record* and little 
can be added here. But when every side of the question has been considered, a 
certain misgiving remains, whether the craze for amusement which dominates 
modern youth is not working to the detriment of the Sunday observance. There 
was little cause for complaint on this in days when men found their recreations and 
sports within the parish. But as parish sport and athletic rivalry tend to pass, the 
“‘fan” mentality develops in a big way, necessitating constant journeys to our 
metropolis and bigger towns, by train and car. There is nothing, I suppose, to be 
done about this but it does make the question of the positive Mass precept very 
relevant in many cases. And all we can do is to strive to obviate or lessen dangers . 
in this respect. This can be done by, whenever possible, providing Mass facilities 
for excursionists, by utilising our Confraternities and Catholic Action groups as a 
leaven which will ensure that facilities are availed of and that the day’s recreation 
will bring Christian joy and not pagan dissipation. 

This, I fear, is but a scanty treatment of a subject which, because of its impor- 
‘tance, calls for serious consideration. It may be that I have overstated dangers and 
made too much of abuses. But over emphasis sometimes stimulates though and, 
certainly it must be conceded that, insofar as the traditional Irish Sunday obser- 
vance is concerned, we are now drifting from a good way of life and as yet inattentive 
to the call of Pope Pius XII. 

Szamas McLoucain. 
Boyle, 
Co. Roscommon. 


*LE.R., March pp. Obsarvance and Motor-eycle Trials,” 
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THIRD SPRING ? 
by 


THomas HOLLAND. 


In Easter week this year a hundred priests met for a two-day 
conference on the Work of Conversion. The Catholic Missionary 
Society (Superior, Very Reverend J. C. Heenan, D.D.) issued the 
invitation. The Sacred Heart nuns lent the Digby Stuart 
College at Roehampton to house the conference. 


It was anyone’s guess how many would accept to come and 
how far they would be representative of the clergy of England 
and Wales. Actually fourteen of the eighteen dioceses had men 
present and thirteen of the religious orders. The sanuine guessers 
fell short in their reckoning. Not, however, the sisters in their 
preparations. They coped splendidly. 


Perhaps that had much to do with the bonhomie of the 
conference. It was not only cordial but hilarious. There was 
not a single sharp encounter ; yet, of course, there were acutely 
divergent views. Lightheartedness meant that people were not 
daunted by the problem before them. They certainly saw its 
gravity. The whole conference was a serious attempt to learn 
from one another how to come to grips with it. 

In reporting a conference statistics are a bad point of 


departure. It will be useful to remember, however, that the 
backcloth to all the talking was this state of affairs in the country : 


Positive Atheists One in Twenty. 
“ Sometimes ”’(*) at Church és Three in Ten. 
Regularly at Church se me One in Ten. 


The success of ‘“‘ Roman Catholic indoctrination” is ad- 
mitted to be the only (dubiously) bright spot in the religious 


(*) ‘‘ Sometimes ” means perhaps once in the last twenty years. 
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survey. Otherwise there is ‘‘a mental and moral chaos—the 


chaos of mass democracy.’’(*) 
The assumption was constantly made at the conference that 


Catholics are now 10% of the total population. Of people at | 


church any Sunday in England ONE IN THREE is a Catholic. 


The present number of conversions each year is still below the © 


pre-war figure of 12,000. If you consider that figure, keeping in 
mind the alternative: ‘‘ Roman Catholic indoctrination or 
chaos,” it will be clear where the country is heading, unless 


sometimes happens. 


How to bring in the “ other sheep not of this fold?” On 
the first day the conference listened to Father F. Ripley on 
“The Work of Conversion in City Parishes” ; to Dr. A. Hulme 
on ‘‘ The Country Apostolate and the Work of Conversion ” and 
to Canon J. I. Lane on ‘“ The Apostolate in Prisons.” 


The last address was clearly a specialised contribution of the 
highest interest, if not the widest application. Dr. Hulme’s 
witty account of experiences as Travelling Missioner in the 
Northampton diocese uncovered the huge problem of the second 
or third generation lapsed Catholics—lapsed through the sheer 
religious isolation of their ancestors. His way of addressing the 
problem by patient probing of every avenue of village informa- 
tion had yielded steady Mass congregations in places where the 
Mass has not been said for centuries. He was plainly in favour 
of “‘ campaigns ’’—of concentrating volunteer priests in force on 
a particular area who would use the toothcomb of personal 
visitation home by home, and vary their method in larger centres 
of population by public open-air addresses. 


*Puzzled People. 
A study in popular attitudes to politics, ethics, progress and politics in a London 
Borough. 
Prepared for the Ethical Union by Mass Observation. Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
1947. 
The pamgreh referred to in page 7 reads : 

‘* None of those who will look with interest for the results of such an inves- 
tigation will find any reason for satisfaction in these pages, unless he is prepared to 
be satisfied with the triumph of Roman Catholic indoctrination, or the ignorance and 
confusion of those who call themselves Christians, or the self-sufficient hedonism of 
crudely rationalist young men and the tendency of their views and ways to provide 
a model. The report reveals, 
the chaos of mass democracy.’ 
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Father Ripley with his report of the Liverpool experiments 
in Enquiry Classes for non-Catholics set the main note for the 
conference. He made plain from the beginning (and later 
speakers only re-affirmed) how much we are indebted to America 
for the idea and how valuable the Legion of Mary prove in work- 
ing it out. Father Ripley was the first but not the last to 
mention this double debt. 

Undoubtedly the Enquiry Class was the Big Idea of the 
first day and perhaps of the whole Conference. It was shown to 
be already functioning with impressive results pretty well round 
the globe. From my own jottings I can rescue figures for 
Melbourne, Toronto, Sydney and the highlight figure of 5,850 
extra converts through the Brooklyn version of the scheme. In 
Liverpool 8,000 leaflets and 3,000 visits to homes launched the 
scheme. The first series (January-July, 1948) was attended by 
an average of 40. 12 converts were received. Two more series 
have been completed up to date. The figures for attendance 
and reception steadily increase. By September last year 68 had 
been received and there have been 21 more since then. 

I find these points strongly urged in connection with the 
scheme: (1) How well it supplies a parish with an approach to 
non-Catholics as part of normal pastoral work. (The Conference 
very early and clearly agreed that to be “chaplains to the 
converted” was not enough). (2) How well an Information 
Centre integrates into the scheme and is completed byit. (3) The 
value of personal canvassing from house to house ; of the un- 
likely as well as the likely ; by layfolk (eminently by Legionaries) 
trained carefully and prayerfully to avoid controversy and be 
definite in their invitation. (4) The need to support canvassing 
by publicity of all kinds (press, cinema screens, posters). (5) The 
value of a public ceremony at which batches of converts are 
received together. 

On the spiritual side no one failed to see how great a chance 
of getting people conversion-minded and giving every Catholic 
work to do for his faith was afforded by the scheme. All the 
work should be commended to Our Blessed Lady since (we were 
not allowed to forget) anything to do with conversion is a work 
of grace.. 

For the mise-en-scene, Father Ripley was convinced nothing 
could be better than a convent-parlour. The atmosphere should 
be informal enough to allow knitting and smoking ; the same — 
priest should deliver the whole course: the course should 
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consist of about 34 talks and it should run in duplicate—i.e. 
at two speeds. Concurrently-there should be a course of two 
lectures per week and one of one lecture per week. Oral ques- 
tions, it has been found, tended to let in a controversial note, 
which is supremely to be avoided. Written questions should be 
allowed ; they were not normally plentiful. It should be 
stressed that attendance at an Enquiry Class in no way involved 
people in accepting the Catholic Faith: they were not to feel 
“trapped ”’ at any point in the proceedings... 

In the General Discussion that closed the first day the 
Conference heard very stimulating news of Father M. O’Connor’s 
scheme in Carlisle. In a sense this youthful son of Maynooth 
‘stole’ the Conference. The Carlisle scheme is, I believe, to 
have a special article to itself in The Furrow. 

On the second day Father P. Deery, C.SS.R. spoke on 
“The Work of Conversions Through Missions’; Dr. R. H. 
Nicholson on “ Diocesan Catechists and the Work of Conver- 
sion’; and Father J. Fitzsimons on ‘‘ The Y.C.W. and the 
Work of Conversion.” 

Father Fitzsimons is the national Chaplain of Y.C.W. We 
learned of the impact of this specialised apostolate on non- 
Catholics (a) by admitting non-Catholics to be members (this was 
a surprise to some) (b) by the Christianising influence of the 
members on the social milieu. Most members not Catholics when 
admitted very soon became Catholics. The long-term aim 
(‘‘ not to take the fish out of water, but to change the water ’’) 
was harder to gauge in its effect. No one failed to follow Fr. 
Fitzsimons’s lucid advocacy of a movement which goes for 
environment as well as men. Paganism has got into both... 
The Incarnation came into both, and must be put back in both. 

Dr. Nicholson’s Birmingham Catechists are the inspired 
answer to the problem likely to arise if men like Fr. Deery are 
released on non-Catholics in any quantity. Very few of them 
would make a summer of conversions. Against that hoped-for 
season no better instrument could be prepared than the trained 
elite who hold the Archbishop of Birmingham’s Certificate as 
Catechists. The standards are high as could be seen from the 
examination papers. To retain their licence, catechists must 
periodically re-qualify ; they must keep on the active list, ready 
to instruct wherever the priest directs. Correspondence courses 
are undertaken ‘or catechumens such as merchant-navy men 
who are outside regular contact. 
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Father Deery’s approach was characteristic. He threw 
overboard the word “ Mission.” ‘‘ Talks” to Protestants and 
other non-Catholics was the title he favoured. There should be 
six weeks intensive softening-up of the area by canvassing, 
publicity (he favoured trams and buses) and constant pulpit- 
reminders to the Catholics of their duty to bring non-Catholics. 
At the talks only Catholics accompanied by non-Catholics should 
be admitted. Father Deery attached great importance to 
beginning with the Sign of the Cross and the Christian Acts 
simply explained. He had known them do more good than the 
set discourse. A hymn and Benediction (explained) should be 
followed by questions (always written). Some account of the 
highly successful Redemptorist missions to non-Catholics in 
Belfast was given at this talk and later at the General Discussion - 
which closed the Conference. 

Dr. Heenan summed up at the final session—not an easy 
task when you reflect that each talk was followed by an hour’s 

_ding-dong discussion, which brought up a bewildering phalanx of 
individual experiments in approaching non-Catholics. To men- 
tion but a few of the experts who mounted their hobby-horse, 
we had: Fr. Howell on Liturgical Approaches ; Fr. Wingfield 
Digby on Converting High Anglicans ; Fr. Bassett on his famous 
“‘ Cells’ ; several R.A.F. Chaplains on Leadership Courses ; a 
many-sided approach to Marriage Converts ; Fr. Heidy, O.S.B. 
on Public Libraries ; Dr. G. Dwyer on Days of Recollection for 
non-Catholics ; and ‘reports on Bureaux of Catholic Information, 
Correspondence Courses, and such experiments as the “ Open 
Door ” (which in the few months it has been ajar in Portsmouth 
has let in 18 converts). Naturally all the adminicula spiritualia 
of conversion work were passed in review ; a general conclusion 
on this head was that the children’s prayers and the apostolate of 
sufferings offered for definite conversions were the best ‘ depth- 
charges ’ of all. 

As a practical conclusion Dr. Heenan niall all who could to 
join a Summer Campaign for conversions in a determined area. 
He asked that.all who had been at the Conference’ would speak 
about it to their colleagues.. The Conference was finally urged 
to support the request already made to Penguins for the Pa 
lication of The Road to Damascus. 

It was hoped that another Conference would meet next year 
to consider inter alia the practical results of this year’s meeting. . 
One result was already clear in the brightening of hope and 


Third Spring ? 


enthusiasm among those present. Someone likened it to the 
effect of a retreat. The words “ Third Spring ’” came in almost 
by accident in a sober, practical speech during the final discussion. 
They passed unnoticed. They are rescued and made the title 
of this report after some reflection. Divino afflante Spiritu 
these modest meetings of the clergy, secular and regular, at 
Roehampton could be the rustlings of the Spring that is third 
time lucky and lasts. 


THomas HOLLAND. 
Catholic Missionary Society, 
114, West Heath Road, 
Hampstead, London. 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


Is there anything which God’s law commands us more 
assiduously and more frequently than love? Yet how rarely 
do we find anyone fulfilling this command. And what can we 
say to excuse ourselves ? Can we say that it is too troublesome ? 
or that it ts too difficult. But surely love ts no trouble ; love 
as rather pleasant and easy, healing and healthful to the heart. 
When a man’s heart is not enfeebled by vices, it finds health in 
love and in the knowledge that it is pleasing to God; for 
nothing is dearer to God than spiritual love, for this reason 
above all, that it sums up His law and all His commandments. 


Instructio de dilectione Dei et proximi. 
—St. Columbanus. 


THE ONE DESIRE. 


There are tribulations all around you. There ts danger 
in men’s hatred, and danger in their love. If they hate you, 
your peace is in danger ; their love imperils your single- 
minded purpose. Hold then to the one desire, such as you 
know ts the desire of my own heart too. 

Epistola ad monachos. 
—St. Columbanus. 
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ENCOUNTER ON 


by 
EAMONN GAYNOR. 


FATHER O’REILLY, lately transplanted from an Irish seminary, 
was making the rounds of his London parish. At first ,his 
sense of duty had to overcome a certain feeling against this work, 
a mingling of shyness of approaching strangers and of aversion 
from re-opening old sores of conscience at last dormant and 
healed-over after years, perhaps, of suppression—the result, he 
foresaw, of his visits to the houses of the lax. But very quickly 
he warmed to the work. For people generally welcomed a visit 
from the priest and complained when they hadn’t a call from one 
foralongtime. Besides, a mere visit, he saw, was often sufficient 
to infuse determination into a soul wavering in its resolve to 
undertake the stiff climb back to virtue. Added to this, he 
found the work packed with opportunity of studying human 
nature. No longer need he rely wholly on those concentrated 
and colourful potions brewed from the imagination of novelists 
and dramatists, to satisfy his thirst for knowledge of the world ; 
for now he could tap the stream of life himself and savour it in its 
natural state. Sometimes he found it bitter, sometimes sweet 
to the taste ; usually it was a mixture, a more stimulating, and 
with practice, a more longed-for drink. 

Tonight he approached a typical English suburban house, 
built of the ubiquitous brick, with its bay windows and short 
approach, neat and comfortable, but undistinguished withal. 
He knocked. 

-“ Have you a Mr. Dunning here ? ” he enquired politely of 
the maid who opened the. door. 

“Yes sir,’ he was told, and he waited expectantly as his 
presence was announced. 

“A gentleman to see you,” he overheard from the inner 
room. 

“ A what ?”’ came the — reply. 

“ A clergyman —— 

““ How the devil did he find me ? ” exploded mine host. 


’ Encounter on a Doorstep 


The visitor surveyed the clear, jewelled November sky, 
while a glimmer of excitement stole into his eye. He braced 
himself, squaring his shoulders and stiffening his jaw. The girl 
returned, and explaining that the old gentleman was deaf, left © 
him alone. 

Dunning, coatless and leaning on a stick, hobbled towards 
the door. He was a man, well past his prime, but nevertheless 
retaining a trace of masterfulness and power of frame—he was 
the ageing oak. 

“‘ What do you want ? ”’ he demanded, obviously determined 
that the interview should be brie. His face was sour and peevish. 
just called to see you.” 

“T can’t hear you,” he complained. 

“T called to see you.” 

Still not comprehending, he sneered in an ugly manner : 
“ Who sent you after me ? ” 

Fr. O'Reilly was unruffled, and explained: ‘‘ Your name is 
in the register.” 

“What ?”’ roared the other, peevishly, like a spoiled child 
who feels he is not getting his own way. 

‘The priest, patiently dictated : “ your-name-is-in-the-regis- 
ter.” There was a pause. Dunning tapped the ground im- 
patiently with his stick and his look clearly invited the visitor to ~ 
take his departure, now that he couldn’t be heard. But the 
invitation was not accepted, and they confronted each other for 
some time. Dunning soon reached the end of his patience and 
briskly retired to the room. He returned at once with a hearing 
apparatus, complete with microphone, battery and ear-plug. 
Having adjusted it with impatient fingers, he demanded with the 
air of the harrassed man-of-business who allows his suppliant 
sixty seconds exactly to state his case and ‘be off. 

‘What do you want ?” 

“ Just to see you,” he was told. 

““ How did you find me out ?”’ He asked this more amicably 
and with a slightly quizzical and more interested regard. 

“Your name is in the register,’’ said the priest, like a school- 
boy repeating a lesson for the tenth time. Dunning grunted 
cynically. 

“ T have nothing to do with the Church now. And I haven’t 
seen a priest since before the bombing.” Then he proclaimed 
with an air of finality: ‘‘ They never come near one in mis- 


fortune.” 
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Father O’Reilly merely lifted his eyebrows slightly and said : 

“Ts that so?” 

“It is. Indeed it is,” rejoined Dunning, somewhat non- 

plussed. 

There was silence again, broken only by the distant rolling 
of a train through the night. At last the priest, assuming an air 
of solicitude, enquired if he were injured during the bombing. 
Dunning readily replied : 

“T lost my hearing, and only for this,’ pointing to the 
microphone, “ I wouldn’t hear anything at all.’”” Then he warmed 
to his miseries: ‘‘ and look at this,’ pointing to his arm, and 

. disclosing jagged but well-healed scars, giving quick glances the 
while to see if he were being impressive, ‘‘ and look at my legs.” 

The priest was duly impressed and Dunning mellowed con- 
siderably and relaxed now that he had unburdened himself. 
He was ready for a chat. 

“‘ Where are you from ? ”’ he asked in an almost friendly way. 

“T’m an Irishman,” the priest said simply, watching the 
effect of his answer. 

: I know,” said the other, ‘‘ you have the accent. But what 

art 

“ Tipperary,” he replied. 

And then the smile broke through, dispersing all the clouds 
on — face, and drawing himself up he announced with 
pride 

“T’m Dublin myself.” 

The priest was surprised and gratified. He.asked : “ When 
did you come over ?”’ 

“ Thirty years ago. I lived through all the fighting and I 
remember the big strike and the Post Office burning in 1916. 
But I lived in Tipperary for a couple of years. Let me see —— 


he mused. 
“ Yet meet him in his cabin rude, 


Or dancing with his dark-haired oy ame 
and both concluded : 
**You’d swear they knew no other mood, 
But mirth and love in Tipperary.” 


Two exiles had met, and all barriers were swept away—for 
the moment. They went into the room (‘it’s cold out here,’ 
Dunning had said), and sitting before the gay coal fire, they could 
see Ireland again through the dancing flames. But the quality 
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of their visions was different. Dunning saw everything again 
through the exile’s misty eyes—the fields, the trees, the country 
dance ; the boys and girls he knew, the hurling matches and the 
fairs—andffhe seemed to elevate them to a supra-mundane, 
romantic”plane, and treat them as sacred, almost. Fr. O’Reilly 
listened well but could not rise to the other’s poetising mood. 
Ireland was too real to him—he had seen it but yesterday, and 
reality chains poetry to the ground. When his turn came, he 
could speak of nothing but the hard facts of economy and politics : 
and partition. Dunning listened, but without interest, and very 
soon he floated off again on the current of his dreams. But Fr. 
O’Reilly had a duty to perform, and deftly and quietly he steered 
Dunning back to business—a task requiring patience and skill 
and opportunism. At last he could say : “I suppose you 
haven’t been to Mass for a long time,” inviting confidences. 
Dunning sat up with a jerk. 

“What ?”’ he asked: and the priest repeated the question 
in a more winning manner still. But Dunning looked at the 
battery, and with a shrug of disgust he exclaimed with all aes 
innocence of a child of seven : 

“It must be dead ! 

A smile trembled for a moment on the priest’s lips. He 
realised that the interview was at an end. But he promised 
another visit, and as he cycled along to his presbytery, relishing 
the humour of the situation, he resolved to take a spare battery 
- next time. 


SS. Peter. and Paul's, 
High Road, Ilford, 
Sussex. 


Eamonn GAYNOR. 


UNDEFILED. 
We are the followers of the holy Peter si Paul, and of 

all the disciples who wrote the divine canon in the Holy Spirit ; 
we, all the Irish, who, although dwelling at the ends of the earth, 
have never received any teaching save that of the Gospels and 
the Apostles. There is no heretic amongst us, no Jew, no 
schismatic. The Catholic faith is kept amongst us undefiled, 
as we first received tt from you, the successors of the holy Apostles. 
Epistola ad Bonifatium Papam IV. 


_—St. Columbanus. 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


by 
J. G. McGarry. © 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


St. Matthew XXVIII. 18-20 : 

The time is after the Resurrection. The Apostles are 
together in Galilee on the mountain “ where Jesus had appointed 
them.”’ Seeing the figure of Christ in the distance, some of the 
Apostles doubted if it was He, others fell down in adoration. 
Jesus came near and spoke to them. 

In verse 18 Christ shows His letters patent : He is speaking 
as man—as God He was not given any power, He enjoyed all 
power from eternity. He is Head of angels and men, Primate of 
All Creation (cf. Eph. I. 20 ff). The word of verse 19 that we 
translate as ‘‘ teach ’’ has a more specific meaning in the original ; 
it means ‘“‘ make disciples of,” that is make members in Christ’s 
school. Note the order of structure in this sentence. You make 
disciples by (a) baptizing, and (b) by teaching all Christ’s com- 
mandments. This monumental verse 19 is a text of the very 
greatest importance in the science of theology and in the history 
of the Church. It would be impossible in the course of a sermon 
to consider all its implications. It is the charter of the Church’s 
missionary enterprise, which she has always considered an 
obligation imposed by Christ. The earth and the souls of all 
men are here given to her for her inheritance. Baptism is to be 
understood, as the Church has always understood it, in the literal 
sense. Our Lord here determines the form, that is the words to 
be used in the conferring of baptism. The phrase “in the name 
of,” to which we rarely advert in making the Sign of the Cross, 
is full of meaning. We might paraphrase it as “‘ Consecrated to 
the Holy Trinity, entering into a new relation with the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost.” This new relation is expressed by the 
Christian practice of taking a new name, the name of one of the 
courtiers of the Blessed Trinity. Note also that the Church has 
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to teach all Christ’s commands, not just those which would find 
general acceptance or merely those which might be thought by 
some to convey the “ essence” and “ spirit ” of Christianity. 

Meditating on this prophecy of Christ’s presence in the 
Church after two thousand years of its fulfilment, we understand 
better than the Apostles did why Christ underlined it so much 
(‘‘ behold ”’ we might loosely paraphrase as ‘‘ remember this and 
do not forget it—I am with you always”’). How often has the 
Church seemed lost, when riddled by heresy, over-run by wildness 
and weeds because of numbers of lax and indifferent pastors ; 
she has even had unworthy occupants in the throne of Christ’s 
vicar ; partial disaster is ever her lot, “it needs must be that 
scandals come,”’ but the Presence has never deserted her ; Christ 
is always in the prow. Notice the tense, “I am with you.” 
His future presence is but a continuation of His real, intimate 
presence that day in Galilee. 


MISSIONS : 

In view of this command to “ teach all nations,” the Church 
can never cease her efforts at expansion. To teach more and still 
more nations (foreign missions) and to teach Christian nations 
more and more of Christ’s truth. A Church with no desire to 
extend her empire could not be Christ’s Church. His is a Church 
not a chaplaincy. An unapostolic Church mindful only to care 
the cultivated garden would be an anomaly. The missions, then, 
are not a luxury (“it would pay them better to teach the children 
at home,” etc.), but the first essential. This command broke up 
the first barely established Christian community in Jerusalem, 
scattering the Apostles to Samaria and even to the ends of the 
earth. 

“We ought to pray for the missions.’”” How many do pray 
in a real, earnest way that costs them Fibres 0 in effort ? 
Prayer is frequently treated as a soft way out of a duty (“ I can’t 
give you anything now, but I’ll pray for you,” cf. how effective 
St. Peter’s prayer was when he had nothing to give a beggar but 
prayer. Acts. III, 6). Even good people do not pray enough for 
the missions because they do not care enough. 

And every man is an apostle in this mission, not priests only. 
In the Home Mission the lay apostolate is one of the great 
developments in organisation of the modern Church. Only the 
organisation is new ; the idea is as old as the teaching of Christ, 
a Clear consequence of the doctrine of the mystical body. Even 
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those outside various Catholic bodies of lay action can help by 
example (the most potent means of all), and by word to influence 
public opinion and standards of conduct. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
Luke XIV. 16-24 : 


The relation of this parable to the one in Matt. XXII. 


(XIXth Sunday) is a purely exegetical question, which does not 
concern us here. A knowledge of the circumstances adds little 
to the parable, which for the preacher is complete in itself. 
“ The Pharisee at the table had said: ‘ Happy is he who takes 
his repast in the Kingdom of God.’ Jesus’ reply, in effect, is 
this: ‘ Happy are they who do not forget that they have been 
invited to the repast, and who are not shut out therefrom when 
it begins’ (Boylan). The parable referred immediately to the 
historical situation. Those invited to the Supper of the Kingdom 
of God were the chosen people ; the servant sent was Christ, 
whose invitation was spurned with varying degrees of pretext 
and contempt. The others called to fill the vacant places were 
the gentiles. As usual the details are vivid and full of matter 
for the preacher who considers them closely. 

The supper is the evening meal when the day’s work is done. 


The presence of rich and poor at such a banquet would surprise us, 


but was not unusual in Palestine. It was also customary in the 


East to send such a reminder of an earlier invitation. This: 


servant is Christ. 

The first guest with seeming courtesy (“ I know you will 
understand ’’) excuses himself that he must look over his new 
farm. But notice the absence of real urgency, he has already 
bought the farm. It is not as if he must see it then, because the 
sale is the following day. ‘‘ Hadn’t he all his life to look it over, 
wasn’t it his ? ”’ a generous soul might say. And so indeed he had. 

The second also has the easy smile. He is on his way to try 
his newly bought oxen. “I am sure as a farmer yourself you 
will understand how I simply must go and see how those new 
oxen work.”” “ Well, if he must, he must, I suppose,’ a country- 
man might mutter. ‘‘ But it doesn’t seem right to me. Wouldn’t 
tomorrow or any other day do for a thing like that ; he’s like a 
child with a new toy. And to think he’d turn down such an 
invitation for thing like that! Well, all I can say is there’s queer 
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people in the world.” Yes, indeed, and lots of them around us. 
Could we by any chance be one of these ourselves ? 

The third guest is more offensive, curt in his answer, and 
quite sure that if his excuse is not good enough, he cannot be 
bothered to find a better. There is no suggestion, notice, that 
it is his wedding day or that he is still on his honeymoon when 
there would be some point in the excuse. No, it comes to this, 
“I’m a married man and I have other things to look after. Tell 
your master.” 

We can well understand the anger of the host at such insults 
and ingratitude. Yet it would be wrong to think of his conduct 
after hearing such news as the outcome of intemperate rage and 
the desire not to be foiled by such ungrateful wretches. Cripples 
and tramps would correspond to harlots and publicans that 
followed the call of Our Blessed Lord, who made the great © 
renouncement of their evil ways and turned to God’s love, when 
they were almost lost. In the Kingdom of God there is ever 
room and to spare for such as these. 


The compulsion is not of course physical. Souls can never 
be shanghaied into heaven, but there is a compulsion of per- 
suasion, a persistent banging of grace at our doors. In the 
story, presumably, the unwillingness of these guests was due not 
to lack of desire or appreciation but to timidity and humility. 


FREQUENT COMMUNION : 


A line of treatment both interesting and profitable would be 
to consider and rebut some of the current excuses which men give 
for not going to Holy Communion more frequently. Following 
the encouragement of the Pope of Holy Eucharist, Pius X, this 
century is showing increased devotion to the Holy Eucharist and 
our practice is now nearer to that of the early centuries. Yet 
how far we are from a general practice of frequent Communion. 
Is it because of our lack of devotion to this Banquet of Love that 
faith burns with such a low flame (cf. 1 Cor. XI. 30)? Frequent 
reception can make the good better, inspire the lax with desire 
to be more like Christ and strengthen those who have to battle 
with temptation. 

What is the attitude of those people who go once or at most 
a few times a year to Holy Communion? Generally, I think it 
is that they feel no desire for more frequent reception because of : 
(1) Old habits or the practice of an earlier generation. ‘‘ The old 
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people went to Communion at Christmas and Easter and see the 
lives they lived.” 

(2) They feel no particular desire for this Food just because 
they taste it so rarely. We must taste to see how the Food is sweet. 
St. Gregory puts this point beautifully in the eight and ninth 
lessons of to-day’s Feast, where he considers our loss of appetite 
for this Travellers’ Bread. 

One often hears, too, daily communicants criticised un- 
charitably as hypocrites. It is thought by some people that this 
state of affairs (which is assumed without much proof) shows what 
a class frequent communicants really are, judged by their fruits. 
Such critics will always claim for themselves, modestly of course, 
those fine solid virtues of humility and sincerity, even if they 
have not the frills of those who go frequently to Communion. 
They think highly of that story of the publican and pharisee, 
and are sure that they know real sanctity when they see it. 

Such criticism is most unjust and unchristian and those 
guilty of it fall into the very fault of the pharisee, making com- 
parisons and judging others. 

(1) We cannot judge others because we have neither author- 
ity nor sufficient knowledge. 

(2) Whatever faults frequent Communicants have, we can 
be sure they would be much worse, if they abstained. 

(3) Even the best of us are hypocrites, if judged by the 
severest standards. We hope fot a different trial from Christ, 
our. Judge. 

(4) In any case the fact is beyond denial by fair minded 
people that frequent Communion is daily ruatrts thousands of 
souls nearer to God. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Luke XV. 1-10 (Matt. XVIII. 12-14). 

In St. Luke’s account Our Lord gives three parables to 
illustrate God’s care for, and mercy towards sinners. Two of 
these are given here, but the third, ‘‘ the pearl and crown of all 
the parables of Scripture,’ the story of the Prodigal Son, is 
omitted and indeed finds no place in the Sunday extracts. A 
preacher should find some place during the year, perhaps to-day, 
to recall that wonderful story to the faithful. 
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On this occasion Christ’s attraction for outcasts and sinners 
is even greater than usual, drawing to him all the tax-gatherers 
of the district. ‘‘ A public scandal... threat to decency and 
public order . . . I wouldn’t care to have a following of such 
scum ”’... one can hear such mumurs from the shocked Pharisees. 
Verse 4. The numbers 99 to 1 were familiar in rabbinical 
illustrations. The desert is not strictly a desert, but the bare 
hills, which in season are covered with sparse grass. The 
Shepherd does not impulsively run off without a thought for the 
ninety nine. They would of course be disposed of carefully, 
perhaps put in charge of some one else (Lagrange). The point 
is not of course the Shepherd’s seeming indifference to the flock, 
but that he goes off himself at very considerable trouble to seek out 
the lost one. The rabbinical writings tell of such an action by 
Moses when he was shepherd for Jethro (Ex. 1.). ‘‘ God said 
that because he had shown pity to the sheep of a man, He would 
give him His own sheep, Irsael, to feed.”” As for the farmer’s 
pity towards the sheep, we must remind ourselves again that the 
Palestinian had a kinder heart towards his beasts than the 
average Irish farmer. This shepherd even carries home the 
sheep on his shoulders, a thing never done but to young lambs. 

It needs to be explained that heaven’s rejoicing implies no 
disparagement of the just. No one should think that by this 
God shows preference for a converted sinner before one who kept 
his baptismal innocence. Far from it. The gospel goes not say 
God loves the sinner more; the just surely are loved more. 
Note the parable speaks not of God’s joy but of ‘‘ joy in heaven,” 
that is among the angels, who “ do not prefer the ex-sinner to 
the innocent but find the grace which forgives a more marvellous 
thing, even, than the grace which preserves from sin.”’ (Knox). 

The groat of the story is a coin worth tenpence. In the East 
women often wore a string of such coins for ornament. We must 
not think of the absolute worth of the coin but what it meant to 
the owner, who was poor. She sweeps, pokes into corners, 
under the dresser, pulls about chairs and tables, “‘ searches 
diligently ’’ and does not give up till she finds the lost groat. 
In her joy she must run and tell the neighbours about her good 
fortune. 

Do these parables, particularly the second one, seem to 
suggest anxiety in God in seeking to save the lost sheep? There: 
can, of course, be no such thing as anxiety in God. The parable 
says that when we return to Him after sin. He receives us with 
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such love and gladness as would one who had sought lovingly 
and anxiously what he had loved and lost. 

To some the return of one sinner more or less might seem a 
small matter. Verse 7 of this parable says plainly that such an 
event is matter for jubilation in the courts of heaven. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE SINNER : 

As the shepherd searches everywhere for the lost sheep, and 
does not give up till he finds it, so does God seek out the sinner, 
who tries to hide himself from the voice of the Shepherd calling 
his name (cf. Francis Thompson’s ‘‘ Hound of Heaven” and 
“‘ Confessions ”’ of St. Augustine). At the approach of God, the 
sinner, sometimes flies farther off, seeking peace in sinful pleasures, 
putting off the return to his Father’s house. Sometimes, alas, 
the putting off of such a duty of conscience leads in time to 
indifference, to loss of faith.... The fault is ours. God, who 
redeemed us without our help, cannot save us in spite of our- 
selves. Such a sinner resembles a sick man who is daily growing 
weaker, and yet refuses the medicine that will surely save him. 
God’s wanting to save the sinner is clear from every page of the 
New Testament. 

_ Consider, too, God’s kindness to the sinner, carrying him » 
home on His shoulders, His heart full of joy. The prodigal son 
is not put on probation, or on bread and water, but instead the 
fatted calf is killed for him. Sinners sometimes vainly imagine 
life without sin as miserable ; if they -would only realise the 
warmth of the welcome awaiting them and the peace and affec- 
tion of the Father’s embrace. 

The Shepherd takes on His shoulders the sheep that has 
exhausted himself wandering in the wilderness. The sinner, too, 

_has ‘‘ wearied himself in the way of iniquity and destruction ” 
(Wisdom. V. 7). 

We can never praise too much the mercy of God. All have 
experienced it. The wonder of it inspires the blessed in heaven 
to praise His name. See Ephesians II. 4-7. Meditate Psalm 
XXII. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Luke V. 1-11 (Matt. IV. 18-22 ; Mark. I. 16-20). 
The scene is vividly drawn. To escape the press of the 
people and at the same time secure a good pulpit, Christ enters 
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Simon’s boat, one of the two drawn up on the shelving beach. 
Calling Simon, who was nearby on the shore with Andrew 
cleaning his nets of weed and rubbish after a fruitless night’s 
fishing, to row Him out a few strokes from the shore the better 
to see and address His listeners, Christ sat in the stern (a habit of 
His, as we see from St. Mark) and spoke to the crowd on the 
shore. St. Luke does not tell us what His sermon was about. 


The miracle that followed is narrated with precision and in 
that calm, dispassionate manner which is such a striking feature 
of the evangelists’ report of the miracles of Christ. The sermon 
finished, Christ bids Peter to push out into deep water and lower 
his nets. Peter’s response shows how little he expected a miracle. 
A man who had fished that lake for forty years was sure he knew 
when there was even a chance of fish . . . he wouldn’t mind if 
there was even a chance, but he had just come from fishing all 
_ night long (any fisherman in the world would understand the 

force of that argument) and never taken a tail. And he would 
gesture in his vigorous way towards the net on the shore. Never- 
theless . . . well, he would obey the Master, and with a gesture of 
obedience, his face a study in puzzlement, Peter goes to gather 
the nets and pulls slowly out to the deep water. 


“One of the inimitable touches of truthfulness in the 
narrative is that the instinct of work prevails at first over the 
sense that a miraculous power has been exerted.” (Plummer) 
The eagerness with which all had to co-operate to land the haul 
of fish illustrates how even the miraculous does not exempt from 
work and effort. The manna had to be collected and that in 
the morning before the sun melted it. How wrong are those who 
speak of miracles as unworthy of God’s providence, and sops to 
the lazy and credulous. 


The amazement of the fishermen quickly rises to awe and 
fear. St. Peter’s gesture clasping the knees of Christ and his self 
depreciation are characteristic of his great faith and humility. 
Raphael’s beautiful drawing of this moment is known to thous- 
ands from a reproduction in a Bible History for schools. A study 
of it would help the preacher to evoke the emotions of the scene. 
Note that Peter is spokesman again. 

Peter’s partners, James and John were no less awed. Christ’s 
words to Peter might be paraphrased. ‘‘ Do not be afraid of this 
divine power. From this on you will be —* in taking bigger 
fish in your nets—human souls.” 
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Here are some points made by the homilists in the Breviary, 
on St. Peter’s vocation: (1) ‘‘ Let no men say that Peter left 
little, a share in nets and in a boat ; he who gives up all he 
possesses, be it ever so little, can abandon no more.”’ (2) “ Left 
his nets, and followed Christ ...”’ It is not enough to detach 
oneself from one’s possessions. Crates and many other philoso- 
phers did that out of contempt for riches. We must leave all 
things and follow Christ. 


Work : 

Without Christ we achieve nothing, even though we labour 
all the night (cf. Wisdom V. 8 ff). All men must work ; we are 
born to work as the bird to fly (Job V. 7) ; the sweat of our brow 
is the price of our bread. But if work is not supernaturalised, 
its finest achievements come to nothing. 

The rich gather wealth but know not for whom they gather 
it. Even the achievement of poet, architect, liberator is little 
more than nothing; there is no memorial ‘ more lasting than 
bronze’ (cf. ‘‘ Ozymandias’’). The boast of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s epitaph, St monumentum quaeris, circumspice is hollow. 
Even for his we must look in another place. For all ambitious 
and worldly minded men life is but a fitful fever. ‘‘ They have 
slept their sleep: and all the men of riches have found nothing 
in their hands ” (Ps. LX XV. 5). 

For people who have no faith, work is one of those sub- 
stitute religions. While we admire natural virtue (the theme of 
Kipling’s ‘‘ If”) we can but pity such lives empty of Christ. 
Without Him we can do nothing (John XV. 5). ‘‘ The Lord led 
the just man through the right ways and completed his labours.” 
Christ is the foundation and the coping stone of our labours. 

The practice of frequent offering of our work, morning 
offering of our work with its successes and crosses as prayer to 
God is to be very strongly recommended. 


St. PETER’s OBEDIENCE : 

It seemed a foolish command that Peter received. He had 
fished that very water all night ; yet he obeyed and not with a 
bad grace. Our obedience would be less meritorious, if we could 
always see the reasonableness of the commands. Our superiors 
in the family, in Church and in State in their wisdom lay com- 
mands onus. We should always obey promptly, out of obedience 
and out of love, especially when we cannot see the reasons. 
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Such was the obedience of Abraham (especially in sacrifice of 
Isaac), of St. Peter. (2) A good act done out of obedience is 
doubly virtuous. (3) Consider obedience of Jesus in Nazareth. 
(4) Superiors are for us in place of God. (5) ‘‘ May you live as 
befits servants, waiting continually on his pleasure.” (Col. 1. 10.) 


J. G. McGarry. 


St. Patrick’s College, 


Maynooth. 


IN LUMINE TUO VIDEMUS LUMEN. 


Do not be hesitant about the better things, which are 
certain ; do not fix your mind on what must pass away. Why 
should you place your delight and happiness in dreams? For 
indeed these dreams, although they seem long, are short for each 
of us ; even in the case of the whole world, it is like one dark 
night ; and night is the time of dreams. Rouse yourself then, 
my son, rouse yourself from this night of dreams. Look for 
the light that you may be seen and may see. Take care not to 
slumber ; beware lest you be seduced by dreams and deceived 
by false imaginings into believing to be true things which are 
really false, and later when you waken lamenting that you 
have been deceived. 


Instructio de ‘ quid est aut quid erit.’ 


—St. Columbanus 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS 


Mass Books FOR THE YOUNG* 


Tue problem of the child’s Mass Book 
is not unlike that of his Catechism 
and his Bible. The Missal, quite as 
much as the Catechism and the Bible, 
is a composition for adults. The 
question is how far can children be 
lifted up to the mature level of these 
volumes, and how far can they be 
brought down to the level of the 
child. The illustrated Bible History, 
Schuster, Gilroy and the rest, with 
occasional texts from the undiluted 
word of God has been found a satis- 
factory means of introducing young 
people to the Bible. Simplified 
Catechisms are not so practicable. 
The sacred truths have an uneasy 
existence apart from time-honoured 
modes of expression. The truth and 
the symbol have grown up together, 
and the best that can be done for the 
young is to make them as happy and 
as efficient as possible at the work of 
men and women. 
Presenting the Missal to children is 
more like the task of giving them the 
Bible than of giving them the 
Catechism. Children can have the 
Bible on their own terms, because the 
Bible is fundamentally a story, and a 
story can be told in a thousand and 
one ways. Children can have the 
Missal on their own terms too. The 
Missal is the Prayer Book of the Mass. 
It does, indeed, contain the official 
prayers of the Church and in language 
determined by the Church. But the 
language of these prayers can be 
adapted to young people’s vocabulary 


in a way that the Catechism cannot be 
adapted. Like Bible Histories, Mis- 
sals and Mass Books keep tumbling 
out to everybody’s general satis- 
faction; whereas the very mention 
of a New Catechism is enough to give 
the whole bench of Bishops a head- 
ache. 

The Mass Book for the very young 
child is simply a picture-prayer-book 
with the little one’s sentiments of 
love and devotion expressed in its 
own language. Simple language has 
no need to be baby language. 
Babies do not use prayer books. 
Let it be the language of the kinder- 
garten. 

The more obvious problem is the 
Mass Book for the growing child. 
When is he ready for the Missal, an 
edition—say—like Monsignor Sted- 
man’s MY SUNDAY MISSAL ? In 
our schools we say sixth standard, but 
I know at least one diocese where the 


Missal is introduced in the fourth 


standard and is well established as 
the children’s prayer book in fifth. 
There are, of course, a great number 
of places where the Missal before 
Secondary School is considered be- 
yond the scope of the young. 
However this may be, it is generally 
agreed that some form of liturgical | 
prayer book is an excellent intro- 
duction to the Missal. The late 
Archdeacon MacMahon has well 
provided for our children with his 
HOLY CHILDHOOD. The immedi- 
ate occasion of these thoughts, the 


appearance of the Rev. Hubert 
McEvoy’s little book* is an oppor- 
tunity for discussing this kind of 
Mass Book, or if you like, Pre-Missal. 

The present book is a striking 
production, most original and attrac- 
tive. The Mass is presented in six 
Acts, the Act of Preparation, the Act 
of Praising and Teaching, the Act of 
Offering, the Act of Sacrifice, the 
Act of Communion and the Act of 
Conclusion. There are fifty-six Pic- 
ture Pages on the right hand, illus- 
trating the sacred actions. On the 
left hand are the Story Pages, ex- 
plaining these sacred actions. The 
story form is attractive and interest- 
ing and well adapted to young epople. 
By means of it they learn as much 
about the liturgy as they can learn 
and ought to know. The Picture 
Pages are photographs and they are 
very successful. I like them very 
much, ever so much better than the 
usual line drawings. The solemnity 
and mystery of the Mass are there. 
They are most devotional. One is 
quite moved by them. 

There will probably be less agree- 
ment about the success of the prayers 
and scripture passages, adapted from 
the Missal, that appear under each 
Picture Page. This is what the child 
reads at Mass. The Story Pages are 
for the school or the home ; the child 
would read them for himself, or 
teacher would “go over them with 
him—say—on the Friday. 

We may ask is it wise to present 
the scripture in language other than 
that of the authorised translations— 
I mean, of course, such passages as 
are borrowed from the Missal? But 
@ more important decision is the 
elimination of the forms Thou, Thee, 
Thine, and the verb forms that go 
with them. Is it a sound idea after 
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all? Archbishop Sheehan was very 
anxious for reform of the common 
prayer formulas, and where ever he 
could shape the prayers himself, he 
employed the more familiar forms 
used here. For example (p.61) :— 


By Your Sacraments and Your 
teaching, 

You make us more like You. 

Make us walk more truly in Your 
paths. 

So, by the Sacrifice we offer now, 

may we have that gift of kindliness 

which You have made us want. 


There is dignity and rhythm here, 
but it can be argued that there would 
be very much more of both if the 
poetic form had been used, and that 
the young would be quite equal to it. 
One can sanction the use of Thou and 
Thee without discouraging the more 
familiar modes in spontaneous prayer. 
Solemn occasions, like the Mass and 
the Sacraments ,seem to demand the 
noblest form of expression. In our 
training, we gave great latitude over 
a number of years in the use of simple 
Acts of Contrition. The experiment 
does not seem to have been a success. 

haps it is wiser to bring children 
as ‘goon as possible to the level of 
language which is best suited to 
prayer as well as poetry. 

All priests who work with children 
will welcome this splendid work by 
Father McEvoy and these superb 
photographs by John Drummond 
Young. 

MICHAEL TYNAN, 


*The Sacred Actions—My Part. 
A Mass Book for the Young. By 
Hubert McEvoy, S.J. Illustrated 
from Photographs by John Drum- 
mond Young. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Oliver and Boyd. Price 4/6. 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE COMMUNITY.* 


In addition to such professional 
information as one expects from a 
book of this kind the latest edition of 
the Architecture Year-Book* has 
three articles of interest to the 
general reader. A short article on 
‘*The Approach to the Design of 
Catholic Church Interiors’’ recalls 
some of the principles laid down in 
the Mediator Dei, Divini Cultus and 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X (1903). 
‘“*Tf these references from the 
Encyclicals are correct,” says Domi- 


nic O’Connor, the author, ‘‘ we have 


now four aims for an architect 
designing a church interior: (1) to 
make it suitable for all the ceremonies 
and all the uses it is intended for ; 
(2) to comply with the rubrics; 
(3) to help devotion ; (4) to glorify 
God.” Priests no less than architects 
will derive profit from this valuable 
article. 


Niall Montgomery contributes a 
clever diverttssement on ‘‘ The Tro- 
jan House.” ‘‘ Here,” he begins, 
‘*are details of that bottom secret, 
architecture, together with two de- 
finitions.’”” The not-too-simple reader 
who expects from this contribution a 
return in the form of practical sug- 
gestions will be disappointed. But 
it is very good reading, witty and 
amusing. ‘* Runaway to the 
Pillar’ is a. quick movie-com- 
ment on Dublin’s architecture seen 
in flashes from Collinstown to the 
Pillar. The author, Dermot O’Toole 
puts down his impressions and judge- 
ments as rapid notes; the result is 
effective. A number of photographs 
bear out the author’s judgements. 


The Year-Book contains in addi- 


tion many interesting illustrations of 
recent trends in Irish architecture. 

The Architecture Year-Book is 
edited with taste and distinction. In 
a brief survey of the year’s achieve- 
ments the Editor praises the quality 
of the work of the Northern Ireland 
Housing Trust. ‘‘An_ interesting 
aspect of its work is the provision of 
rural housing for which an excellent 
single-storey cottage, following the 
‘ cabin ’ tradition ahd having colour- 
washed walls and a simple gabled 
roof, has been adopted.”” Very many 
readers of The Furrow would, I feel 
sure, wish to know more of this prom- 
ising development. 


Reading the present Year-Book 
with its clarification of principles and 
lively comment and criticism brings 
home to one the present importance 
of the architect in the community, 
an importance that is growing daily. 
Should such a body as the Royal 
Institute of Architects feel any 
responsibility for the education and 
direction of public opinion on matters 
of architecture? In a democracy 
should public opinion be even allowed 
a voice, and to what extent, in matters 
of architecture? Is one group of © 
minds allowed to control or to 
interpret the natural tendencies of 
others? And within that group of - 
minds is. the conservative-traditional 
attitude te be canonised? These 
speculations are neither remote nor 
unreal. Discussion of such matters 
would surely result on the part of the 
public in a more sympathetic and co- 
operative, because intelligent, atti- 
tude towards planning. There is 
much that architects could do by 
means of press and radio in enlighten- 
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ing opinion to appreciate the best of 
to-day. 


* Architecture Year-Book, 1949: 
The Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland, 8 Merrion Square, Dub- 
lin. 4/6. 


* * * 


To pass from considering conditions 
at home and turn the art pages of 
such a de luxe publication as Church 
Property Administration* is to pull up 
sharply before the phenomenon of the 
American Church. In these super- 
bly illustrated pages are reviewed the 
latest achievements of church plann- 
ing and architecture—churches, 
schools, convents, halls. Few ex- 
periences, I imagine, are so capable 
of impressing an Irish reader with the 
imposing material and administrative 
structure of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. To say that we 


have much to learn from such a 


review is to put the matter in the 
mildest possible manner. We shall 
be compelled, rather, to realise that 
we ourselves have little more than 
begun to learn about such matters. 
The most recent issue to hand (Jan.- 
Feb., 1950) contains amongst other 
matter articles on ‘‘ Air Conditioning 
Churches,” ‘‘ Heating Schools by 
Split System,” ‘‘Insurance for 
Churches” as well as a valuable 
regular feature on gadgets—‘‘ What’s 
New in Produtts.” There are be- 
sides illustrated features on recent 
sections, hospitals and parish groups. 


SHORTER 


Our Lady’s Missioner—St. Louis 
Marie de Montfort. Rev. James J. 
Cassidy, B.A. M. H. Gill and Son. 
Price 3/-. 
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In the November-December issue, 
the Editor, Mr. Franklin X. McCor- 
mick presented an interesting sym- 
posium of opinion of representative 
American architects on present-day 
trends in the United States. It was 
particularly interesting to find among 
divergent views, such general em- 
phasis on the necessity for ecclesias- 
tical architecture to be modern and 
of our day. ‘‘ Sterile copying of the 
past”’ is almost universally condemn- 
ed. The Editor in his summing up 
makes a point that deserves to be re- 
membered : ‘‘ The school, the college, 
the recreational centre, and the 
hospital are to-day part and parcel 
of religious architecture. Perhaps 
this, too, has a direct bearing on the 
new trend of church architecture in 
which costly and unnecessary em- 
bellishments must be eliminated to 
finance funds for other parish needs.” 

To readers of The Furrow who 
have the responsibility of adminis- 
tering church property I strongly 
commend this valuable review. If 
there is much here to make us merely 
envious of the standards and methods 
of our American brethren, there is 
much, too, to be learned and applied 
mutatis mutandis to conditions at 
home. 

J. G. McGarry. - 


*Church Property Administration : 
Published by Administrative Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 20, West 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut. Bi-monthly, 25 cents a copy. 


NOTICES 


It is not quite three years since the 
canonization of Louis de Montfort 
focussed the attention of the Catholic 
world on a remarkable French priest. 
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His short life of forty three years fell 
almost entirely within the Grand 
Siecle of Louis. XIV. As a boy he 
was conspicuous for his great charity 
and devotion to prayer, though these 
virtues were somewhat offset by the 
irascible temperament which he had 
inherited from his father. As a 
scholar he showed remarkable ability, 
and under the capable guidance of 
the Jesuit Fathers in their college at 
Rennes his progress in both learning 
and sanctity was rapid. He studied 
for the priesthood at St. Sulpice, and 
while he acquitted himself with dis- 
tinction in all subjects, he evinced an 
especially keen interest in Mariology, 
a study which bore abundant fruit in 
later years when he composed the 
treatise ‘‘True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin,” which when pub- 
lished after lying in manuscript for 
over one hundred and thirty years 
aroused widespread interest. 

The missionary activities of Louis 
were confined to France, though on 
two occasions he toyed with the 
notion of preaching the Gospel to the 
Red Indians of Canada. In some 
ways his life resembles that of the 
Cure of Ars. He gloried in humi- 
liating himself and in being humiliated 
by others ;his crosses were numerous 
—misrepresentation, deliberate cal- 
umny, and opposition from both 
clergy and laity, many of whom were 
infected with Jansenism. It is re- 
corded that-on at least two occasions 
he was physically assaulted by Satan. 
But all these trials were grist to the 
mill of one whose motto was: ‘‘ It is 
a cross not to have crosses.” 

The story of St. Louis de Montfort 
is interesting and inspiring through- 
out, and Father Cassidy has told it 
well, though at times it suffers from 
over-condensation. Ninety three 
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pages hardly do justice, we think, to 
the many-sided greatness and in- 
cident-packed life of this heroic 
saint. 


MEany. 


The Spiritual Life of the Priest. 
Father Eugene M. Boylan, O.C.R. 
Cork: The Mercier Press. 12/6. 


It is indeed a pleasant task to intro- 
ducé to readers of The Furrow this 
collection of essays on the priestly 
life, which have come from the pen of 
a gifted Irish spiritual writer. Written 
originally for the American maga- 
zine, The Priest, these twenty-four 
articles are here presented in a more 
convenient form and constitute a 
useful complement to the studies of 
the spiritual life which Father Boylan 
has already given us. The title of 
his first article is, ‘‘ I have called you 
friends.” He could hardly have 
chosen a more appropriate one than 
these words spoken by the Divine. 
Master to His first Apostles, words 
repeated by the Church to nerve the 
heart of every young apostle at every. 
ordination ceremony, yet words 
whose message, if not entirely for- 
gotten, is all too little realized amidst 
the work and cares of a busy ministry. 

Throughout the one hundred and 
sixty pages the reader will find proofs, 
convincing and practical that the 
short-comings and failures incidental 
to a busy life do not annul but rather 
enhance this promise of divine friend- 
ship. Again and again the apostle 
is reassured that he need have no 
fears that in giving all he will lose 
aught. For who shall say that the 
attitude of many of the flock is not 


sometimes the attitude of the shep- 
herd ? :— 


‘* For though I knew His love Who 
followed, 
Yet was I sove advead . 
Lest, having Him, I must have 
naught beside.” 


Rather is it the case that many a 
priestly life well filled with noble 
sacrifice loses much of its value 
bacause the apostle insists on main- 
taining an attitude of service rather 
than of love. 

The reader will find the same 
golden thread running through each 
article—God’s personal love for His 


priest on the one hand and a gentle. 


pleading for a return of that love on 
the other. If the priest will but 
realize it this love will end many of 
his difficulties in mental prayer, and 
in fact the far greater difficulty of 
making sure that the obligation of 
private and personal prayer is duly 
fulfilled. This personal love of Jesus 
will make of his Divine Office a 
pleasure and of his Mass a banquet of 
love. The obligations of priestly 
mortification and penance, detach- 
ment and chastity and priestly re- 
creation are discussed in separate 
articles with a sympathy and under- 
standing seldom experienced on the 
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printed page. Even the practical 
problems connected with the pastoral 
works of preaching and hearing con- 
fessions, where undoubtedly a deep 
spiritual life counts for so much, 
Father Boylan faces with great 
frankness and, again, sympathy. 
Finally he would have the love of 


» Jesus, as we might expect, lead us to 


the feet of the Immaculate Mother of 
God, Mary Queen of Apostles, where 
he would have each priest consecrate 
his whole life and apostolic labours. 

When all has been said and done, 
the problem of how to combine the 
obligations of the spiritual life and the 


demands of a busy priesthood must - 


ever remain in great measure a 
personal matter between each priest 
and his Divine Master and there 
Father Boylan is wisely prepared to 
leave it. 

In the introduction we are told 
that the book has many short- 
comings, that in it many of the 
fundamental things in the spiritual 
life of the priest receive but little or 
no attention. The author hopes to 
see them treated by more competent 
pens. Every reader of this book will 
say that the competent pen is in 
Father Boylan’s hand. 

Please God he will find the time 
and the strength to use it. - 


Tomas F. Bropry. 
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